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CORRESPONDENCE. 



Philadelphia, Nov. 8, 1842. 
Dear Sir, — The undersigned, a committee appointed by the 
Medical Class of the University of Pennsylvania, have been con- 
stituted the channel for conveying to you their thanks, for the high 
gratification afforded them, by the appropriate and eloquent eulogy 
on the life and character of the late Profesor Dewees, delivered 
by you on Saturday the 5th instant. They would most respect- 
fully solicit a copy of the same for publication ; 
And have the honor to be 

Your obedient and humble servants, 

J. Richard Jones, 
Geo. H. Burgin, Jr. 
S. Keen Ashton, 
R. P. Harris, 
Joseph Leidy, 
B. Henry, 

William V. Keating, 
John Curwen. 

To Professor Hugh L. Hodge. 



Philadelphia, Nov. 9th, 1842. 

Gentlemen, — I have received your communication with much 

satisfaction. Anxious to gratify the Medical Class, and believing 

that we all are bound to sustain and diffuse the reputation of one 

of the illustrious founders of obstetric science in America, I cheer- 



fully submit the memoir for publication, regretting only that it is 
not more worthy of its subject. 

With best wishes for each and every member of the Class, 
believe me 

Yours, very respectfully, 

Hugh L. Hodge. 

To Messrs. J. Richard Jones, Geo. H. Bergin, Jr., S. Keen Ash(on,R. P. Harris* 
Joseph LeiuV, B. Henry, Wm .V. Keating, John Curwen, Committee. 



EULOGIUM. 



Gentlemen of the Medical Class : — The 
great — the noble objects of medical science are to 
prevent, to alleviate, or to cure disease. The more 
immediate duties of the cultivator of that division 
of the science termed Obstetrics, consist in allevia- 
ting suffering, in facilitating the process of partu- 
rition, and in preserving life, amidst the natural or 
accidental difficulties to which females and their 
offspring are constantly exposed. 

In the arrangements of this school, I have the 
honor to represent this department, and to inculcate 
its principles. My first object has always been to 
impress on the minds of my pupils, the elevated 
character and the vital importance of Tokolgy ; to 
prove that it is a science — not merely an art ; that 
its study, although most interesting, is, however, ex- 
ceedingly difficult ; that its practice is most anxious, 
and most responsible, but at the same time produc- 
tive of all those rewards arising from the exercise 
of the best and kindliest feelings of the human 
heart — from the delightful consciousness of being 
instrumental in preserving the inestimable blessings 
of health and life. 

I have endeavoured to sustain these positions by 
facts drawn from the study of anatomy and physi- 



ology, and also from observation at the bed side of 
human suffering; insisting on the superiority of 
Obstetrics, as a science, and its inestimable value in 
ameliorating human suffering and prolonging hu- 
man existence, and confirming these views by allu- 
sions to the terrible consequences, occasionally re- 
sulting from the process of parturition where no 
professional assistance has been rendered, or where 
ignorant or rash practitioners have had the audacity 
to interfere in cases which they did not understand, 
and which they could not relieve. 

Considerations of this kind might be repeated to 
any extent, and, indeed, ought to be familiar to 
every student and practitioner of medicine. There 
is no department of medicine, as I have often de- 
clared within these walls — and I speak from expe- 
rience — where more skill in | diagnosis, and more 
adroitness and judgment in execution are demanded 
than in Obstetrics; and it is high time that the 
public mind should be illuminated on this subject — 
that it should be taught that there are necessary and 
essential dangers incident to the process of parturi- 
tion under the most favourable circumstances; that 
these dangers are greatly enhanced by the influ- 
ences of civilized life, and that hence nothing can 
be more absurd, and few things more criminal than 
to trust the process of parturition to the direction 
of the ignorant nurse, or to the tender mercies of 
the bold pretender to medical science, whose touch 
gives agony and whose operations are destruction. 

On the present occasion, however, I do not intend 
to pursue these remarks, but would enforce the 
claims of our science and its great practical utility, 



by presenting for your admiration, and I trust, for 
your successful imitation, the character of one of the 
most distinguished individuals that has ever graced 
the annals of our profession in these United States — 
I allude to Dr. William Potts Dewees, the late 
Professor of Midwifery in the University of Pennsyl- 
vania ; a man whose name is indissolubly associated 
with the history of our science ; who found it strug- 
gling in the weakness of infancy, and left it fully 
established in the strength and privileges of man- 
hood. 

As usual, in our republican country — where all 
the privileges of family and rank are entirely de- 
stroved, and where every man must be the architect 
of his own fortune and fame— little is known of the 
parentage and early life of our departed professor. 

The family of De-Wees, was originally from 
Sweden, and appear to have been among the origi- 
nal settlers of the shores of the Delaware Bay and 
River, before William Penn, the founder of Penn- 
sylvania, had taken peaceful possession of this fa- 
vored district under authority of Charles II., King 
of England. The great grandfather of Dr. Dewees, 
and probably his grandfather, were among the im- 
migrants from Sweden, and maintained, for a series 
of years, a respectable and influential character. 
His grandmother belonged to the family of Farmer, 
which appears to have been of Irish descent, their 
ancestors enjoying much wealth, part of which was 
invested in the purchase of inmense tracts of land 
in this country. His mother was the daughter of 
Thomas Potts, a highly respectable gentleman be- 
longing to the Society cf Friends, and of English 
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extraction. His family first settled and gave name 
to Potts-grove, (or Potts-town,) on the river Schuyl- 
kill, some thirty miles north-west of Philadelphia. 

Doctor Dewees was born on fifth day of May, 
1768, at Potts-grove, and being early left fatherless, 
and with very little property, he had not the advan- 
tage of a superior education ; at that period, a rare 
privilege, even for the sons of the wealthy — when 
the desolations of a revolutionary struggle for liberty 
and independence visited every portion of our land. 
It is difficult, however — not to say impossible — to 
restrain a superior mind even by the chains of po- 
verty and neglect. Young Dewees improved all 
the means at his command, and must have made 
some proficiency in the languages, as his knowledge 
of Latin and French in after life, was sufficient for 
all necessary purposes. He is represented by those 
best calculated to judge, as docile, industrious, very 
affectionate and amiable. 

He early determined to study Medicine, and was, 
for this purpose, placed by his father in the esta- 
blishment of a Dr. Phyle, a practising apothecary, 
as was very customary at that period, when the 
proper distinction between the business of the 
apothecary and of the physician had not been gene- 
rally made. 

Under the superintendence, for two or three years, 
of Dr. Phyle, he appears to have acquired his know- 
ledge of Pharmacy, and its collateral sciences — 
probably but little knowledge of Medicine, theoreti- 
cal or practical — as he placed himself in the office 
of Dr. William Smith, to prosecute more especially 



his professional studies. During his connection 
with Dr. Smith, and his residence in Philadelphia, 
in the years 1787, '-8 and '-9, he attended lectures 
in the University of Pennsylvania, as then organ- 
ized, under the distinguished Professors Drs. John 
Morgan, William Shippen, Adam Kuhn, and Ben- 
jamin Rush, — medical men, — to whom American 
physicians will always look with admiration and 
gratitude, as having had the genius to devise, and 
the boldness and perseverance to execute the first 
plan for instructing the youth of our country in the 
mysteries of the healing art, and thus becoming the 
illustrious founders of the Medical Department of 
the University of Pennsylvania, and blessings of the 
greatest magnitude to the American public. 

During the' infancy of medical instruction in these 
United States, the degree of Doctor in Medicine 
was seldom sought after, and still more rarely was 
it conferred. The subordinate title of Bachelor in 
Medicine was more usually granted, and even this 
distinction, as the records of the school demonstrate, 
was received by very few of the attendants on the 
medical lectures. In accordance, therefore, with 
the almost universal custom of the day, Dr. Dewees 
commenced the practice of his profession without 
receiving a regular diploma from his preceptors, in 
the summer of 1789. He was then twenty-one years 
of age, about the medium height, well proportioned, 
of a florid complexion, dark hair, rather slender 
make, and remarkably youthful in his appearance, so 
that great objections were frequently made to em- 
ploying a physician apparently so very young 
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He commenced the arduous duties of our profes- 
sion about fourteen miles north of Philadelphia, at 
the village of Abington ; where he soon engrossed 
all the valuable practice, notwithstanding the objec- 
tions made to his youth and inexperience, and to 
the deficiencies of his education. His talents, unit- 
ed with great industry and perseverance, his affec- 
tionate and amiable disposition, secured the attach- 
ment and very soon the confidence of his patients. 
In this comparatively retired spot, thrown at an 
early age upon his own resources, with no patron- 
age but his own character and attainments, with no 
pecuniary assistance, Dr. Dewees, by sedulous at- 
tention to business, by careful observation of .physio- 
logical and pathological phenomena, laid the foun- 
dation of his future usefulness and celebrity. He 
would often, in afterlife, allude to observations made, 
or to treatment pursued by him while a youth at 
Abington, confirmatory of his future theoretical and 
practical views. He was soon called to a more ex- 
tensive field of usefulness. 

The desolations of a terrible epidemic — the yel- 
low fever — during the summer and autumn of the 
memorable year 1793, had extended to the practi- 
tioners of medicine in this city, as well as to the 
public generally. Almost universally they remain- 
ed at the post of danger — few fled from the ravages 
of that then unknown pestilence, while almost all 
suffered, in their own persons, the penalty of their 
humane, self-denying, and disinterested devotion to 
the suffering community. Under the visitation, 
many died. The ranks of the profession in our city 
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being- thus diminished, and there being few instruct- 
ed physicians in the country, a fine opening occurred 
for those whose education and experience gave pro- 
mise that their services would be useful. On this 
occasion a Physick and a James — names associated 
with all the best interests of this school, and dear to 
every one interested in the success of medical 
science in America — appeared on the scene of ac- 
tion, candidates for a practice and a reputation which 
were subsequently enjoyed in rich abundance. The 
opportunity was too promising to be neglected by 
Dr. Dewees. It immediately drew him from his 
comparative retirement, among the healthy regions 
and the delightful scenery of Abington. He felt the 
internal promptings of a spirit that burned for dis- 
tinction — the stimulus which a consciousness of 
power excites in the bosom — and without hesitation 
he forsook his present prosperous career, to embark 
on a more troubled sea, whose waves had been deep- 
ly agitated by the physical causes to which we have 
alluded, and also by the perhaps still more distress- 
ing contentions which existed among the surviving 
members of the profession, and arose from contra- 
riety of opinions and practice during the recent epi- 
demic. Under these circumstances, Dr. Dewees 
took up his residence in Philadelphia, in December, 
1793, as a candidate, with others, for professional 
business and reputation. 

At this important epoch in the medical history of 
our city, and of the country, he found the confi- 
dence of the public was resting upon a Kuhn, a 
Shippen, a Rush, a Wistar, and a Griffitts, Un- 
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fortunately, as already hinted, there was not much 
cordiality among the leading members of the profes- 
sion, and the friends of one party were too often 
supposed ipso facto to be inimical to the other. Dr. 
Rush soon ascertained the talents and abilities of 
Dewees, and threw his commanding influence into 
his favour. An intimacy also took place between 
Physick and Dewees, and as their course was differ- 
ent, the former preferring surgery and the latter ob- 
stetrics, they were mutually advantageous in prose- 
cuting their respective plans for professional ad- 
vancement. 

Independently of any collateral assistance which 
Dr. Dewees might have received from the friend- 
ship of Dr. Rush, he enjoyed one of the finest op- 
portunities that could possibly be presented for a 
medical man to rise to wealth and fame. At that 
period the science of Obstetrics was hardly known in 
America. The physicians who occasionally engaged 
in its practice, had received no instruction, with the 
exception of a few, who, having visited Europe, 
brought home a general knowledge of the subject, 
but who, from the prejudices existing against the 
employment of male practitioners, had few oppor- 
tunities and fewer inducements to perfect their 
knowledge. Hence, Midwifery existed almost 
universally as an art : the aged and imbecile nurse 
was almost universally preferred to the physician. 
Women were generally the practitioners of mid- 
wifery, as few imagined any particular instruction 
necessary for an attendance on labour ; at least any 
beyond that derivable from prolonged experience. 
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Our science, however, gentlemen, is too essentially 
connected with the lives and happiness of indivi- 
duals and families, to remain, for a long time, in such 
obscurity, when knowledge and science on other 
subjects were elevating the character and develop- 
ing the resources of the community. As the arts 
and luxuries of life increased, the dangers and diffi- 
culties of the parturient process increased also. — 
Experience lamentably demonstrated that the at- 
tentions of the nurse, however experienced, were 
unavailing; yea, that the officious interference of 
ignorant practitioners in a process so wonderful and 
so abstruse as that of parturition, was too often pro- 
ductive of the most fatal consequences to the child 
and its mother, thus destroying the comfort and 
happiness of families. In such extremities, all no- 
tions of false delicacy are thrown to the winds — the 
cry for help arising from the emergencies of the 
case is imperative ; but, alas, who was prepared to 
respond to the cry ? who to render the necessary 
assistance ? The physician, who, on such emergen- 
cies was called, was unprepared to afford relief; his 
former studies had been imperfect ; his experience 
in midwifery trifling ; his observation of severe cases 
very limited ; and you may imagine the embarrass^ 
ing and horrible condition in which such a practi- 
tioner must be placed, when a human being, and 
that a female, in agony supplicated for relief— when 
to him every eye was turned — when on him rested 
every hope of a despairing husband or a broken- 
hearted mother, and he felt conscious that he ought 
to be able, but still could not afford the proper as- 
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sistance. Such was the condition of our community 
some fifty years ago — such, we are sorry to affirm, 
is the state of many communities, in various por- 
tions of our country, at the present day — where 
often, very often, the cry for help bursts from the 

agonized bosom, and there is no suitable response 
from the instructed obstetrician. 

What greater incitement could be offered, to a young 
medical man, conscious of power, but sensible of 
his deficiencies, than such a state of things ? VV hat 
more extensive field of usefulness could be present- 
ed to a conscientious and philanthropic youth, 
burning with desire to benefit his race, than to la- 
bour for the preservation of mothers and their chil- 
dren during the eventful and agonizing moments of 
parturition? 

The opportunity, thus Providentially occurring, 
was embraced by the subject of our address. He 
felt and realized his own deficiencies, but was de- 
termined to overcome them ; and, in after life, re- 
viewing the difficulties of his situation at that time, 
the obstacles in his progress, arising from the igno- 
rance and prejudices of the community, the imper- 
fect state of obstetric science, and his own deficient 
education, he might well adopt the language of the 
celebrated conqueror of antiquity — " Vent, Vidi, 
Vicir 

To attain the victory — to prepare himself for the 
elevated station to which he aspired — could only 
be effected by rendering himself equal to the emer- 
gency. He reviewed his observations, made during 
four years at Abington, at the bedside of his pa- 
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tients,— he compared these results with the expe- 
rience of others: he went still further; he com- 
menced again an examination of the foundations of 
his science, the fundamental principles of obstetrics; 
and on these he built his stable superstructure, 
which has, and will last, to his own credit, and to 
the reputation of our school, our city, and our 
country. He made himself familiar with the then 
modern authorities— the Osbornes and Denmans of 
England, the Levrets and Baudelocques of France ; 
and hence derived accurate notions of the science 
and practice of midwifery. 

His investigations, when compared with the re- 
sults of his own experience, excited a partiality for 
French in preference to English obstetrics. He 
chose Baudelocque for his teacher ; and often de- 
clared that he was indebted to this most distin- 
guished French obstetrician, for all that he himself 
knew of midwifery. The disciple was worthy of 
his master. 

Thus armed for the conflict, with the ignorance 
and prejudices of the community — with the irre- 
gular, the uneducated, or the imperfectly educated 
practitioners of the art, he was ready for the emer- 
gencies that might occur. Such emergencies were 
not unfrequent; for, unfortunately, difficult cases 
of delivery were at that period the result, not only 
of natural causes, but very frequently of the bad 
and officious practice of ignorant pretenders to the 
art, who made that labour difficult or laborious, 
which, without their interference, would have been 
natural and comparatively easy. On such occa- 
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sions Dewoes was often consulted. He had suc- 
ceeded in rendering himself a favorite with the 
midwives by the kindness of his manner, while he 
maintained the supremacy of his profession in im- 
mediately taking the cases exclusively into his own 
hands, allowing them no further agency than as 
mere nurses or assistants. Still he did not run 
counter to their prejudices, or apparently act in op- 
position to their interests ; hence he was frequently 
sent for, and a large portion of operative midwifery 
fell into his hands. For him, this was in every way 
advantageous; his theoretical knowledge became 
practical — his dexterity in operating, as well as his 
tact in the difficult art of diagnosis, was perfected ; 
his reputation was diffused through the community, 
and his practice, of course, became more extensive 
and profitable. In a short period, therefore, after 
his establishment in Philadelphia, under the con- 
joint influences of the causes mentioned, but espe- 
cially by his own real worth and decision of cha- 
racter, his success was complete, and he felt that 
he might safely enlarge his responsibilities and as- 
sume new duties, while he added to his comforts 
and happiness. 

About this period he married Miss Martha Ro- 
gers, daughter of Doctor Rogers, of New England. 
Miss Rogers was young, lively, animated, and very 
beautiful, but her course in this world was short as 
it was splendid. Not many years after her mar- 
riage, and when still in all the bloom of youth and 
beauty, she became the sudden victim of an acute 
disease, to the destruction, for a time at least, of 
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that domestic comfort and support to which her 
husband had aspired, and which is so needful for 
all, especially for a physician, whose mind and 
heart are so constantly engrossed with the suffer- 
ings of his fellow beings, and whose periods of re- 
laxation are so rare and so imperfect. 

The toilsome business of his profession occupied 
the time and thoughts of Dr. Dewees. He, soon 
after the period just alluded to, conceived the idea 
of rendering himself useful, not only as a practi- 
tioner, but also, as a teacher of midwifery. From 
observations already made you are aware, that as 
the science and practice of obstetrics, were little 
understood in our country, very few and imperfect 
attempts had been made to impart even a general 
knowledge of this most important subject. Dr. 
William Shippen, one of the founders of the Uni- 
versity, has the enviable reputation of being the 
first teacher of anatomy, of surgery, and also of 
midwifery, in these United States ; his professorship 
embracing these various subjects. So extensive 
were the duties incumbent on this celebrated pro- 
fessor, so fundamentally important was the subject 
of anatomy, and so urgent were the calls for instruc- 
tion in the elements of surgery, that midwifery was 
necessarily almost wholly neglected in his course of 
instruction. A few general directions for the guid- 
ance of the practitioner, constituted nearly all the 
information imparted to the student at the close of 
the professor's lectures. 

As no one could realize more fully than Dr. 
Dewees the want of more extensive and efficient 
3 
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instruction on the subject of practical midwifery, 
we find that he has the high honor of first attempt- 
ing a full course of lectures on obstetrics, in Ame- 
rica. In a small office, he collected a few pupils, 
and in a familiar manner, indoctrinated them with 
the principles of our science; toiling year after year 
in opposition to the prejudices, not only of the com- 
munity, but even of the profession, who could not 
perceive that so much effort was necessary for fa- 
cilitating the natural process of parturition ; but 
magna est Veritas et prevalebit. 

Dr. Dewees who thus commenced a regular course 
of instruction in this country, had the happiness in 
future years, to lecture, within the circle of this thea- 
tre, to the largest body of students, that has yet been 
collected in the United States, and, with increased 
energy, to enforce the claims of his favorite science, 
whose foundations he was instrumental in laying, 
and whose completion, if not its perfection, he had 
the satisfaction of witnessing. 

Thus favorably introduced to the citizens of Phi- 
ladelphia as a practitioner, and to the professional 
public as a teacher of the science of obstetrics, his 
practice became extensive, and his income greatly 
enlarged. 

He again determined to seek the advantages and 
pleasures of domestic life, and in the year 1802 be- 
came united to his second wife, Miss Mary Lorrain, 
daughter of John Lorrain, long a respectable mer- 
chant in Philadelphia. In this connection, he was 
greatly blessed: Mrs. Dewees was preserved in 
health and strength as the partner of his prosperity 
and adversity, enjoying with him the innumerable 
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favours which Providence in the course of a long 
life, had abundantly bestowed, and sharing with 
him those painful reverses that occurred in the latter 
periods of his life. By this marriage, Dr. Dewees 
became the father of eight children — three daugh- 
ters and five sons — most of whom survive him. 

Thus successful in his public exertions, blessed 
in his domestic relations, the object of attention to 
a large circle of friends, with whom he reciprocated 
those social attentions to which the natural warmth 
of his feelings and the sincerity of his friendships 
constantly inclined him, Dr. Dewees pursued the 
steady course to a still more extensive reputation 
and usefulness. 

The practice and the science of midwifery were 
daily gaining importance in the judgment of an en- 
lightened community. Their immense value in 
preserving life, in ameliorating suffering, in prevent- 
ing continued and destructive disease, were more 
and more recognized. The necessity, positive and 
imperious, of employing as practitioners only those 
who were suitably indoctrinated, became acknow- 
leged. The practice of allowing females to officiate 
was constantly diminishing ; and the public atten- 
tion became more steadily fixed on a Dewees, and 
a James, as the proper representatives of obstetric 
science, as those best calculated to give it practical 
efficiency. It soon became evident that midwifery 
would be regarded in a more important light by the 
Trustees and Professors of the University of Penn- 
sylvania ; that the time could not be far distant 
when it would be detached from its inefficient and 
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subordinate connection with the anatomical chair,* 
and be separately taught in this model school of 
American medicine. 

To be prepared for this event in every respect was 
now no easy task. Competition had already existed 
for years with many distinguished individuals, espe- 
cially with Dr. Thos. C. James, his cotemporary, and 
who, in addition to the possession of superior talents, 
an excellent education, great personal attractions and 
influence, was also a lecturer on the science of ob- 
stetrics, having commenced his course of instruction 
with the late Dr. Church in 1801. New competi- 
tors were also appearing ; and one, although young 
in the profession, a graduate of 1801, who had just 
returned from Europe, yet by the brilliancy of his 
talents, his popular address, and the influence of his 
former friends in Virginia, and his social connec- 
tions in this city, obtained an influence as a prac- 
titioner, and soon as a teacher in obstetrics, which 
threatened to distance all his rivals. I allude to 
Dr. Chapman, the present distinguished Professor 
of the Practice of Medicine in this University, who, 
on the death of Dr. Church, became associated with 
Dr. James, in 1 805, as a lecturer on obstetrics. 

Dr. Dewees immediately determined to strengthen 
his position in public estimation, by attending to the 
forms, as he had done to the essentials of the profes- 
sion. He applied, in the spring of 1806, to his 
Alma Mater for a diploma, that he might be fully 
entitled to the appellation of Doctor in Medicine, as 

* Surgery had already been severed from Anatomy during the life- 
time of Shippen ; and was rendered a distinct and coequal Professor- 
ship under the direction of the father of American Surgery, Dr. Physick' 
June 5th, 1805. 
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he had for years been engrossed with the duties and 
responsibilities of the profession. On this occasion 
he wrote an elaborate Thesis, on the means of mo- 
derating or relieving pain during the process of 
parturition, in which he assumed the broad ground, 
that pain was an accidental or morbid symptom of 
labour, — the result of artificial modes of living and 
treatment, to be moderated or destroyed by medical 
means. Whatever opinion may be entertained as 
to this general proposition, there is little discrepan- 
cy of sentiment as to the efficacy of the remedy 
chiefly relied upon by Dr. T)ewees,i.e. copious blood- 
letting ; nor as to the fact, that to him, the profes- 
sion, and through it, females universally, are under 
the highest obligations for the introduction of this 
measure into efficient practice. The Professor of , 
Anatomy, Dr. Shippen, declared that "it marked 
an era in the history of medicine," and exclaimed 
" how much misery might I have prevented had I 
known it forty years ago !" 

The anticipated crisis respecting the establish- 
ment of midwifery as a distinct professorship, did 
not occur until the year 1810; so slow is the pro- 
gress of truth, so difficult to illuminate the minds 
of men as to their true interests. 

For this elevation of obstetrics to its legitimate 
station, we are much indebted to the late Professor 
of Anatomy, Dr. Caspar Wistar, who, in January, 
1809. soon after he succeeded Dr. Shippen as Pro- 
fessor of Anatomy and Midwifery, urged, in a writ- 
ten communication, the Trustees of the University 
to have obstetrics separately taught in the school. 
Another year was suffered to elapse ; and it was 
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not until the 1 Ith of April, 1810, that the resolution 
passed the board constituting midwifery a distinct 
Professorship ; even then, with the miserable pro- 
viso, that an attendance on its lectures should not be 
essential for graduation. 

The struggle for the new chair in the University- 
was very warm, and the claims of opposing candi- 
dates, and the influence of their respective friends, 
rendered the event doubtful. The strong claims of 
Dr. Dewees, his talents, his industry, his attain- 
ments, his dexterity, boldness, decision and judg- 
ment as a practitioner, his great success in the 
practice of his art, and as a teacher of its principles, 
his popularity, supported by the strongest testimo- 
nials from many of the distinguished men in the 
profession, including Rush and Physick,* were 
met by analogous claims of opposing candidates, 
Dr. James, and Dr. Chapman. 

On the 29th June, 1810, the decision was made by 
the election of Dr. Thomas C. James to the new Pro- 
fessorship, the first in this country, f This disappoint- 
ment to the long cherished hopes and expectations 
of Dr. Dewees was certainly great, but involved no 
loss of character, as the most ample testimony was 
borne as to his qualifications and character, and the 
public confidence in his skill was entirely unabated. 

♦See Appendix A. 

•j-This appointment was made with the understanding that Dr. Chap- 
man should assist the Professor in his lectures,— receive half of the 
emoluments, and, on the occurrence of a vacancy in the University, be 
appointed to fill the vacant chair. All these conditions were fulfilled— 
and, on the death of Dr. B. Rush, in 1813, when Dr. Benj. S. Barton 
was appointed his successor, Dr. Chapman received the unanimous 
vote of the Trustees, as Professor of Materia Medica and Pharmacy. 
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It could only be said that his influence with the Board 
of Trustees proved to be weaker than that of his rivals. 
Dr. Dewees, turning his attention from the teach- 
ing to the practice of obstetrics, devoted himself, 
with renewed energy and success, to the active 
duties of his profession, occasionally allowing 
himself some relaxation in the pleasures arising 
from social intercourse, and also from indulging a 
natural taste for painting and music. For these 
arts he early manifested a decided inclination ; and, 
although he never allowed himself time to study 
them in detail, yet for both he entertained the feel- 
ings and enthusiasm of an amateur, and was often 
refreshed by their agency amidst the anxieties of 
his self-denying and engrossing profession. 

So devoted, however, was he to business, that 
his health, although it had been generally excellent, 
could not withstand the baneful influences arising 
from loss of sleep, irregular hours, laborious occu- 
pation, and continued mental and moral excitement, 
to which every practitioner of medicine, especially 
an obstetrician, is constantly exposed. His breast 
became delicate, and on several occasions he was 
threatened with haemorrhage from his lungs. 

This dangerous indication of pulmonary affec- 
tion, conjoined with a tempting pecuniary invest- 
ment, presented by his friend, Mr. Phillips, in- 
duced Dr. Dewees, in the year 1812, to abandon 
his station in Philadelphia ; to resign, indeed, his 
profession, with all its honours and tempting pros- 
pects, and to invest the proceeds of a life of toil and 
self-denial in lands at Phillipsburgh, Pa. More 
acquainted with the human system, with the nature 
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and treatment of diseases, than with the variety of 
soils, of grain, of cattle, and their mutual adaptation 
to each other ; more familiar in the adaptation of 
means to an end in the use of remedial measures, 
addressed to the human system, than in the varied 
duties of an agriculturist, it is no wonder that dis- 
appointment followed the physician in his specula- 
tions, and that a few years sufficed to destroy the 
property he had been years in accumulating. His 
health, however, improved, and all fears of pulmo- 
nary disease having vanished, he returned in the 
fall of the year 1817 to the scene of his former pros- 
perity; again a poor man, as regarded pecuniary 
matters, with a large family dependant on him en- 
tirely for support, but rich, in reputation for talents, 
industry, and success in his profession. 

His immediate wants being supplied by the kind- 
ness of professional friends, he resumed his private 
course of instruction to medical students on mid- 
wifery, and the practice of his profession. He soon 
became connected with Drs. Chapman and Horner 
in conducting that system of private instruction, 
which for years has been, most advantageously, con- 
ducted in our city, under the denomination of the 
Medical Institute of Philadelphia, founded origi- 
nally by Dr. Chapman, about the year 1817, and 
which yet nourishes under an enlarged and efficient 
organization. To its success Dr. Dewees greatly 
contributed, from the period mentioned until 1832, 
when age, and other pressing circumstances, in- 
duced him to resign. 

As a practitioner his success was again complete ; 
his former patients welcomed his return ; and his 
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increased reputation, supported now by the obser- 
vations and experience of a long course of active 
professional duty, soon enabled him to discharge 
his pecuniary obligations, and to furnish him with 
the comforts and luxuries of life. 

He now resolved to record, for his own reputation, 
and for the great benefit of the public, the results of 
his experience and observations on the nature and 
treatment of diseases, and especially, as regarded his 
favorite science of obstetrics. Thus obeying the good 
old-fashioned and common sense rule, first to study ; 
then to practice ; and finally, to teach and write ; in 
opposition to the practice of very many who under- 
take to publish books long before they have an oppor- 
tunity of verifying their opinions by their practice. 
He determined, on the advice of some influential 
friends, to produce a series of works, the result of 
his own thoughts, founded on his reading and ob- 
servation. 

The first publication was a second edition of 
his inaugural essay, to which allusion has al- 
ready been made, as constituting an important era 
in the treatment of parturient females ; in which 
evacuating and cooling measures were substituted 
for stimulating drinks and a hot regimen; and blood- 
letting and other medical measures adopted as a 
substitute for forcible deliveries in cases of rigidity 
during the process of labour. The subsequent ex- 
perience of practitioners has abundantly corrobo- 
rated the advice of Dr. Dewees as to the advantages 
of free bleedings in cases of rigidity — advantages 
not only of a positive character, in favouring relax- 
ation, lessening pain, and hastening the process of 

4 
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parturition, but, also of a negative character, per- 
haps still more valuable, in preventing a vast amount 
of suffering, mental agitation, disease, and also of 
death. Would that his precepts were still more 
extensively studied, and more frequently acted on. 
Would that many, eminent in the profession, 
would sit at the feet of this Gamaliel, this teacher 
in medicine, and imbibe some fundamental notions 
of the importance of medical, and the dangers of 
surgical measures in cases of tension and rigidity 
of the soft parts during the process of labour. We 
should then, no doubt, hear less of some of the ter- 
rible cases in midwifery than at present. 

The next objects in the way of publication, for Dr. 
Dewees, was to collect his scattered essays, which, 
for a series of years, had been occasionally presented 
in the medical periodicals, and republish them in a 
distinct volume. This was done in 1823, and we 
have a valuable work thus embodied from transitory 
materials. 

The character of these essays is generally practi- 
cal ; indeed, all have a bearing on the opinions and 
duties of a practitioner, although some are of a 
theoretical and controversial character. In all of 
them, we find displayed the great good sense, clear- 
ness and precision of their author, who seems to 
improve every subject he touches, and to carry for- 
ward the principles and practice of his predecessors 
to a still greater degree of perfection. These ob- 
servations are made, not with any design of endors- 
ing all the opinions of Dr. Dewees — for this cannot 
be done, as, no doubt, many of them are untenable ; 
especially those which are merely speculative, and 
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those which are connected with the very imperfect 
physiology of the day— but, with the important ob- 
ject of characterizing the writings of an individual 
who has accomplished more for obstetrics than any 
man of our country, and who has elevated himself 
by the character of his publications, to a station of 
high authority in the profession. He is our repre. 
sentative to other nations on the science of obste- 
trics, and as such is continually quoted by Euro- 
pean authorities, as if he constituted one of their 
own number.* This is high distinction, and the 
more worthy of admiration as attained by mere 
force of character — by talent, industry, and sedu- 
lous attention to business, without, any assistance 
from education, wealth, and other accidental influ- 
ences. It shows, gentlemen, what can be done — 
what yet may be done. It says to every one, "go 
and do likewise ;" for similar opportunities exist at 

♦ Dr. John Rarmbotham, of London, dedicated the second part of his 
44 Practical Observations on Midwifery," to Dr. Dewees, in connection 
with Sir C. Mansfield Clark. 

Dr. Edward Rigby, of London, and author of a most excellent work 
on Obstetrics, which has lately been republished in this country, writes 
to Dr. Dewees in August, 1834, in the following manner :— " I trust 
you will pardon the liberty I have taken in writing to you, as well as 
the motives which have induced me to do so. I have been accustomed, 
for some years, to hold such frequent intercourse with you in reading 
your admirable system of Midwifery, and work on children, that I cannot 
refrain from requesting a more direct intercourse between us." &c. &c. 

The July number of the British and Foreign Medical Review, for 
1839, contains the following handsome compliment: — ' 4 The Philadel- 
phia school of Midwifery has for many years been looked upon with 
great respect by the obstetricians on this side of the Atlantic. The 
high name and professional standing of Dr. Dewees, his great experi- 
ence, and, above all, his inestimable, compendious system of'Midwifery 
and other valuable publications, have mainly contributed to this re» 
suit." 
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the present day. Every where we want good phy- 
sicians. In every portion of our country, in every 
city even, good obstetricians are exceedingly desi- 
rable. It is impossible to form any estimation of 
the vast amount of suffering which might be pre- 
vented, merely by elevating, throughout the United 
States, the practice of obstetrics to its present le- 
gitimate station, even without making any further 
advances to perfection. 

By the essays before us, Dr. Dewees has done 
much in ameliorating suffering and prolonging life, 
by inculcating good principles, and insisting on a 
better practice. For example, in one paper he ably 
sustains the important idea that labour, in the hu- 
man species, and especially in the upper walks of 
life, ought not to be so exceedingly painful as it is 
usually observed ; and that, by proper attentions, 
even under all the disadvantageous influences of 
civilized life, suffering may be materially lessened. 

He also ably and successfully notices Dr. Den- 
man's celebrated aphorisms for the use of the for- 
ceps, demonstrating their inconsistency and their 
dangerous tendencies, especially by restricting too 
much the use of these invaluable instruments. 

He has introduced advantageously into practice, 
the more extensive and precise use of the ammoni- 
ated tincture of guaiacum, in the treatment of 
some of the varieties of dysmenorrhea and ame- 
norrhoea. His observations on puerperal convulsions, 
and particularly, on the essential importance, in 
these horrible cases, of the free use of the lancet, 
are invaluable. To him we are indebted for the 
full establishment of a decided practice in such 
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cases — a practice so efficient, that puerperal convul- 
sions are no longer one of the opprobria medicoram; 
a death now being almost as rare an event as a re- 
covery was formerly. 

1 The views taken of uterine hemorrhage, of retro- 
version and inversion of the uterus, and the criti- 
cisms upon the directions given by some high au- 
thorities in obstetrics, are almost equally important, 
and would alone constitute a most powerful claim 
to the gratitude of all those interested in the health 
and lives of females. 

After the publication of these essays, Dr. Dewees 
commenced the preparation of a series of systematic 
works, upon which after all, his reputation must 
eventually depend. The reputation acquired by 
any one as a practitioner of medicine, as a success- 
ful teacher or lecturer, is after all ephemeral. It 
lives at the utmost, only during the lives of the re- 
cipients of favours thus conferred. The wave" of 
another generation carries the fame thus acquired, 
to a silent oblivion. He who would live in the me- 
mories and hearts of men, — or rather, — (as I would 
present high motives for your exertions), — he who 
would be useful after his body has been decomposed 
in the grave, must record the results of a life of ob- 
servation and labour. 

The first systematic work of Dr. Dewees, is pro- 
bably his best — upon which he bestowed most 
thought and labour, — viz : His system of Midwifery 
for the use of students and practitioners. We have 
already alluded to the state of ignorance which uni- 
versally existed throughout our country, on the sci- 
ence of obstetrics, towards the close of the last cen" 
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tury, and of the light which beamed forth when a 
James, and a Dewees, became practitioners, and 
afterwards teachers of midwifery. Few or no pub- 
lications had been made on this subject in America, 
and few of the foreign works circulated to any ex- 
tent. Dr. Dewees was among the first to diminish 
this evil, by republishing in 1807, Heath's transla- 
tion of Baudelocque; Dr. Chapman, in 1810, pub- 
lished an edition of Mr. Burn's (of Glasgow) princi- 
ples of Midwifery; and Dr. Bard, of New York, 
the President of the College of Physicians and Sur- 
geons, about the same time issued a compendium of 
the theory and practice of Midwifery, — designed 
rather to diffuse among ignorant midwives and 
practitioners, a knowledge of the rules for practice, 
as laid down by the best European authorities — 
rather than to make any attempt to enlarge the 
boundaries of the science. At this juncture, Dr. 
Dewees' book opportunely appeared — the first regu- 
lar systematic work of which our country could 
boast — although to Dr. Bard the credit belongs, of 
being the first one to instruct upon a large scale the 
physicians of our country in the art of midwifery. 
To an American, therefore, the appearance of 
Dewees' work on midwifery, is an important epoch 
in the history of our science, as being the first regu- 
lar attempt to think for ourselves on tokology, and 
to contribute to the onward progress of this impor- 
tant division of medical science. It is the more im- 
portant from the intrinsic value of the book, which, 
with all its deficiencies, probably constitutes now, 
at the expiration of twenty years from its original 
publication, the best practical book in our profes- 
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sion, — a book, gentlemen, which every one of yon, 
as obstetricians, and especially as American obstet- 
ricians, should undoubtedly obtain and carefully 
study. It is founded, on the French system of ob- 
stetrics, especially on that of Baudelocque. It takes 
a stand decidedly in advance of Denman, Osborne, 
Burns, and other English authorities in general use 
in our country at that period, and even of Baude- 
locque himself, in throwing aside from his excellent 
system much that was useless, and, it may be said, 
imaginative. On the mechanism of labour, on the 
details of natural and preternatural deliveries, and 
on the scientific rules for the safe conduct of labour, 
founded on a knowledge of the process of delivery, 
the system of midwifery by Dr. Dewees, is exceed- 
ingly valuable as far as it goes : and it advances 
farther, than any work of the day. | That it should, 
on these points, be in the rear of the present state 
of the science, is the necessary result of the onward 
march of the human intellect, especially in this 
country, where all restraints from scholastic rules, 
and the influences of monarchial governments, are 
happily removed, where the mind, as well as the 
body, enjoys and profits by a rational liberty. In 
what may be termed the medical portion of his sys- 
tem, Dr. Dewees may still be considered as one of 
the first authorities of the day. He is, on all occa- 
sions, eminently practical. His directions are clear 
and decided — his practice, founded on scientific re- 
search, and directed by great prudence and judg-' 
ment, is always efficient — yet never rash. He af- 
fords to the suffering female all the relief which 
science and experience can impart, yet never en 
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dangers her life or her welfare, or that of her un- 
born offspring, by interfering improperly in the 
complicated and wonderful process of delivery. He 
studied nature : at the bedside, he became conver- 
sant with the details of natural delivery ; he dis- 
covered what could be accomplished by the efforts 
of nature, and what could not; he learnt when the 
instructed practitioner should quietly wait for the 
development of the physiological actions of the fe- 
male system, in silent admiration at the wonderful 
arrangements of a merciful Creator, and, where, 
also, the resources of science were demanded in fa- 
cilitating these actions, or in actually interfering for 
the safety of the mother or her infant. He was not 
to be numbered among those, on the one hand, who 
are the advocates of a " meddlesome midwifery," 
continually doing mischief through their ignorance 
and rashness ; nor on the other hand, will you ever 
find Dr. Dewees among those inefficient practition- 
ers, who will never do good through fear of doing 
evil ; who are so afraid of the abuse of artificial 
resources, they will never use them; who will allow, 
with the utmost indifference, the agonies of parturi- 
tion to continue hour after hour, day after day, en- 
dangering the safety of the tissues, functions, and 
life of a delicate female, involving the welfare of 
her infant also, for fear of assuming responsibility; 
for fear he should be regarded by the timid or jea- 
lous ones as fond of interfering with nature's pro- 
cesses, as anxious to employ medical or surgical 
measures upon all occasions. Read his system of 
midwifery, and you will discover how prudence 
and judgment are united with boldness and deci- 
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sion ; how the practitioner is represented as the ser- 
vant of nature, ready, at the instant, to facilitate all 
her efforts for a safe and rapid termination of inex- 
pressible sufferings ; always on the alert to detect 
any deviation from the proper course of delivery — 
on the alert to afford the required assistance, whe- 
ther by medical or surgical measures. You will 
find him estimating rightly the value of human life, 
whether infantile or maternal, sympathizing with 
human suffering, and anxious, on all occasions, to 
alleviate, shorten, or destroy the pains and anxie- 
ties, mental as well as corporeal, of the process of 
parturition. 

That the work is not perfect, is to say that it is 
a human production ; that it is not embellished by 
fine writing, and that occasionally it is diffuse, in- 
definite, and illogical, is the misfortune not the 
fault of the author. On the contrary, these very 
defects show the obstacles he had to overcome, and 
contribute to indicate more fully the native talent, 
the good sense, the great industry, and the practical 
efficiency of our American Baudelocque, whose 
name is inscribed upon the roll of fame, as one of 
the first of obstetric authorities — our representative 
in the general republic of science, on the subject of 
obstetrics. Nine editions of the system of mid- 
wifery have appeared, and no doubt a long period 
will elapse before subsequent authorities will be 
preferred to one, now so eminent at home and 
abroad. 

Having contributed so much for the welfare of 
mothers, by his work on midwifery, he has contri-* 

5 
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buted greatly to the suitable management of infants 
by his next systematic work, " A Treatise on the 
Physical and Medical Treatment of Children," pub- 
lished in 1825, and which has now passed through 
seven editions. 

As its predecessor, this work is in advance of 
the doctrines and practice of the day; and for all 
practical purposes, irrespective of certain patholo- 
gical views and scientific details, may still be re- 
garded as unrivalled, notwithstanding the nume- 
rous publications on the management of infants and 
children with which the press has been loaded. 

Dr. Dewees investigates the influence of the mo- 
ther on her child, especially during pregnancy and 
lactation ; he displays the importance of the phy- 
sical management of infants, during the first weeks 
and months of life, as well as subsequently, and 
enters his decided protest against the prejudices 
and malpractices of ignorant and unskilful attend- 
ants, and points out, with his usual minuteness and 
discrimination, the modes of preserving health and 
life, of preventing and of curing the diseases of this 
helpless, but suffering portion of the community. 
To him we are greatly indebted, simply for fixing 
attention on the physical management of children, 
independently of the high value of his directions ; 
for, prior to this period, the profession in this coun- 
try left the details almost exclusively in the hands 
of nurses and midwives, with all their tormenting 
ignorance and officiousness. 

In 1826, only one year after the publication of 
the work on children; appeared an elaborate volume, 
" A Taeatise on the Diseases of Females," another 
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standard work in our medical literature. Such a 
publication was much wanted, and was readily re- 
ceived by the community, as well as by the profes- 
sion, as high authority. It circulated, as well as 
its predecessor, very rapidly in every part of our 
land ; and it became, what it still is, the book for 
reference in all questions of practice, on the impor- 
tant, delicate, and difficult subjects which it em- 
braces. 

We cannot particularize, but would remark, in 
passing, that it bears the general character of the 
works of the author, as being dictated by great de- 
cision and judgment, the result of much reading, 
but especially of careful and minute clinical obser- 
vation. Hence, as a necessary consequence, from 
such an observer and practitioner, it adds materially 
to our knowledge of complaints exceedingly diffi- 
cult to investigate, gives a precision and an effi- 
ciency to practical rules which were every how de- 
sirable, and has thus greatly ameliorated the suffer- 
ings of females, and procured much health and 
happiness to this afflicted, but too much neglected 
portion of the community. On the subject of pro- 
lapsus and retroversion of the uterus, it may, in ad- 
dition, be remarked, that to no one individual are 
females so much indebted, in our country, as to Dr. 
Dewees, for fixing professional attention on the pre- 
valence of these complaints, their importance, their 
distressing character, their proper treatment, by 
means of pessaries, and especially for his improve- 
ment in the form of these instruments, and in the 
material of which they are composed ; recommend- 
ing the dass or metallic instruments in preference 
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to the perishing materials previously employed, 
and which, from this cause chiefly, were the source 
of so much irritation, as to bring these invaluable as- 
sistants into great disrepute. 

The last of the systematic works issued by our 
professor was on the practice of medicine, in the 
year 1S30. Encouraged by the success of his for- 
mer appeals to public, as well as professional atten- 
tion, and anxious that those individuals who were 
remote from medical advice on the frontiers of our 
country, should have some means at command to 
assist in the management of their complaints, Dr. 
Dewees was induced to prepare a digest of his ex- 
perience on the various diseases of the human sys- 
tem, with a view to popular as well as professional 
patronage. He in part succeeded, as no one can 
deny the excellency of the practice usually incul- 
cated by Dr. Dewees. Still, the book has no pre- 
tensions to a scientific arrangement or treatment of 
diseases ; and being prepared hastily, and with re- 
ference to popular jase, does not partake largely of 
the confidence of the profession. 

While thus much engaged, during a period of 
more than seven years, in making large and valua- 
ble additions to our medical literature, the attention 
of Dr. Dewees was in no degree diverted from his 
practice. How he accomplished so much is won- 
derful ; how a man, engaged night and day in the 
general practice of his profession, and especially in 
the harassing duties of obstetrics, could so rapidly 
and efficiently labour with his pen, can only be ex- 
plained by allowing him a happy combination of 
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physical, as well as mental powers; as rare as it is 
desirable. His mind, indeed, never seemed to be 
fatigued; always on the alert, it would, even after 
great physical exertion, after the loss of rest and 
sleep, revert from one subject of thought and anx- 
iety to another, and, at any moment, be directed 
from the anxious contemplation of a dangerous 
case of disease or of labour, to the quiet, but en- 
grossing business of an author, with its memory, 
acuteness, judgment, and every other faculty, ready 
for active exercise. 

Another explanation is, that Dr. Dewees well 
knew the value of moments of time, and could well 
improve them. He never suffered them to be lost, 
and could, as he has often affirmed to the speaker, 
carry on a train of thought, or an argument, for a few 
moments, and then, after hours of interruption, 
resume the current of his thoughts, and imme- 
diately prosecute his writing. 

During this portion of the life of Dr. Dewees, 
various changes, by death and otherwise, had oc- 
curred in the University of Pennsylvania, to which 
we need not allude at the present time, excepting to 
state, that the health of Dr. Thomas C. James, the 
Professor of Midwifery, had visibly declined, so that 
he stood in need of assistance in carrying on the 
course of lectures. This had been partially ren- 
dered, as regarded the anatomical portion of the 
lectures, for some years, by Dr. Horner, but in 1825, 
it was resolved by the trustees, at the request of 
Dr. James, that an adjunct should be appointed to 
the chair, and on the 15th day of November, 1825, 
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during the existence of the then incumbent. 

Dr. Dewees, on his entrance into the University, 
was fifty-seven years of age, in full possession of 
his mental and corporeal faculties. His figure had 
spread considerably, — so that he could be termed 
portly, — while he maintained a comparatively youth- 
ful appearance, from his florid complexion and dark 
hair, still without the silvery gloss of age. The 
duties of the professorship gradually devolved more 
and more upon him as Dr. James declined in health, 
and were discharged in a manner very acceptable 
to the students. Of course, there was no great dis- 
play of eloquence or erudition in his lectures, but 
he was always clear, decided, precise, and minute 
in his directions ; speaking in rather a conversa- 
tional style, with the promptitude and confidence 
of a man who had formed his own opinions by his 
own observations, and illustrating all that he taught 
by a rich fund of cases and anecdotes, drawn, in a 
great measure, from what he had himself witnessed. 
Such a teacher could not be other wise than interest- 
ing, and, from the whole character of his mind, with 
its endowments, natural and acquired, you may readi- 
ly conclude, he must have been exceedingly valua- 
ble. His popularity was great, and his usefulness 
became thus greatly extended ; his pupils distribut- 
ing his fame, as well as his valuable instructions, 
through the extent of our country. 

For several successive years Dr. Dewees reaped, in 
every way, the harvest resulting from his long and 
persevering efforts in the cause of medical and obstet- 
ric science. His income from his practice, his books, 
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and his professorship was ample for his present and 
prospective wants ; he was admired, beloved, and 
trusted in the community in which he moved ; he 
enjoyed an enviable reputation in America and 
Europe, and was continually receiving testimonials, 
in various ways, of the estimation in which his cha- 
racter and works were held. He had been, for a 
long series of years, a member of the American 
Philosophical Society, and was continually receiv- 
ing certificates or diplomas from medical and other 
scientific bodies in the United States, in the Cana- 
das, and in Europe, with the gratifying intelligence, 
that they considered themselves honoured by adding 
his name to the list of their members ; while private 
letters from distinguished physicians confirmed, 
and rendered still more gratifying, these public 
manifestations of regard and confidence. In the 
domestic and social circles, his prosperity was equal- 
ly great, and his warm heart was continually en- 
gaged, as far as more important business would 
permit, in reciprocating convivial enjoyments with 
his friends and fellow-labourers, within and without 
the profession ; while, notwithstanding the lapse of 
years, his health and strength continued vigorous 
and active. 

These Providential blessings were continued 
without interruption until February, 1834, when a 
comparatively trivial accident, a contusion of his 
ancle, became the turning point of his prosperity — 
the commencement of a series of trials which con- 
tinued to the close of life. Owing, probably, to the 
confinement to the house, in consequence of his ac- 
cident, his system became gradually plethoric, and 
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lie suffered from the want of his accustomed enjoy- 
ment of air and exercise. In the month of April, 
he suddenly became apoplectic ; but owing to the 
timely assistance of his friends, Drs. Hays and 
Chapman, the dangerous symptons were arrested, 
but his corporeal faculties were decidedly impaired. 
Cessation from business, travelling and recreation, 
were so far successful, that in the fall of 1834 he 
was able to return to his practice, and received from 
the Trustees of the University, the unanimous ap- 
pointment of Professor of Midwifery ; Dr. James, 
from his great infirmities, having resigned this office, 
which he had the honour to occupy for twenty-four 
years. 

With some of his former vivacity, Dr. Dewees 
was enabled to discharge the duties of his professor- 
ship during the ensuing winter. The exertion was, 
however, too great. In the spring, his health was 
more impaired, and, notwithstanding, every atten- 
tion from his medical friends, and the influence of 
a change of air and travel, the autumn of 1835 found 
him weakened in mind and body. He made an at- 
tempt to deliver the winter's course of lectures, but 
it was apparent to himself, as well as to others, it 
was altogether futile ; and on the 10th of November 
he resigned his professorship in the University of 
Pennsylvania. 

This mournful event, to his colleagues, to the 
students assembled to receive the results of his long 
tried observations, to the University, and to the 
public, was not suffered to pass unnoticed Flat- 
tering resolutions, expressive at the same time of 
their sympathy and regrets, were passed respectively 
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by the Board of Trustees, by the Medical Facul- 
ty, and by the assembled students.* The latter 
were characterized by the warmth of feeling so in- 
teresting in young men ; by the expression of their 
high respect and confidence in his talents and at- 
tainments, in his honour and rectitude of purpose ; 
of their gratitude for the favours received at his 
hands, and especially for the invaluable services he 
had rendered them and the medical public, by his 
lectures and his works, his oral and written instruc- 
tions. Anxious to honour their afflicted teacher, to 
bear testimony to the sincerity of their declarations, 
and, at the same time, to evince to posterity the 
gratitude and affection which his talents, industry, 
and virtue had excited in his pupils, they resolved 
to present to the retiring Professor a magnificent 
silver vase, with the following inscription : 

PRESENTED TO 

WILLIAM P. D E W E E S, M. D., 

Late Professor in the 
UNIVERSITY OF PENNSYLVANIA, 

BT THE 

Medical Class of that Institution, 
As a testimonial of their respect for his exalted worth and talents. 

PHILADELPHIA, NOVEMBER, 1S35. * 

"Semper honos, nomenque tuum, laudesque rnanebunt. 1 " 

Thursday, the 25th November, 1835, was the 
day appointed to make the presentation. The 
scene was most interesting, and could never be for- 
gotten by those who were witnesses and actors on 
the mournful occasion. To behold this room, the 

* See Appendix, B. 
6 
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arena of his former efforts to instruct and edify, 
crowded to excess by physicians and students, 
anxious to pay their last respects to one so respected 
and beloved — to behold the venerable professor, fa- 
mous, in both worlds, for his contributions for the 
alleviation of human misery, himself the sufferer, 
unable to sustain himself without assistance, seated 
in the centre of that beloved circle of students, to 
whom he was anxious to impart instruction, but to 
whom he was about to bid a long, a last farewell — 
to witness the great man, the bold, decided, ener- 
getic practitioner, bowed down under the influence 
of physical feeling, and the overpowering moral 
sentiments by which his bosom was agitated — to 
hear the chosen representative of affectionate pupils 
proclaim his talents, his virtues, his attainments, 
and to testify, by words and actions, their gratitude 
and affection — to discover that the deserved reci- 
pient of all these attentions was so overwhelmed by 
conflicting feelings, by the remembrance of the 
past, the solemnities of the present, and the pros- 
pects of the future, that words failed him to express 
his gratitude, that another individual, his long 
tried friend and colleague, Dr. Chapman, had to 
pour forth the acknowledgements of his grateful 
heart, for such sincere and lasting testimonials from 
his beloved disciples, all constituted a scene so im- 
pressive, that the voice of eloquence alone could do 
it justice. It was a scene for the painter, or for the 
poet. It was one of those delightful manifestations 
of the best feelings of the human soul, rarely, it is 
true, to be witnessed, but the more impressive from 
its rarity in this world, where selfish feeling too ge- 
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nerally predominates, and stifles the warm aspira- 
tions of a generous and noble nature. 
' This hour may be considered the last of the pro- 
fessional life of Dr. Wm. P. Dewees. He retired 
from the scene of his labours to embark for Havana, 
in the Island of Cuba, in search of health and 
strength. The experiment was not wholly in vain. 
He recovered sufficiently to attend to some of the 
lighter duties of a practitioner in medicine, which 
he discharged chiefly at Mobile, in Alabama, where 
he spent most of his time for more than four years, 
receiving marks of confidence and attention from 
his professional brethren of the south — most of them 
his former pupils. 

' In 1840, he left Mobile for Philadelphia, where 
he arrived, after spending some months in New 
Orleans, on the 2-2d day of May, 1840, but he was 
an altered man ; his physical frame had dwindled 
away under the influence of disease, and, although 
his mind retained much of its original acuteness, 
he appeared as the representative of the past, rather 
than a member of the present generation. 
T/Our cold weather proved unfavourable to his 
strength and health, causing congestions of his 
vital organs, and producing so much distress and 
suffering, that he was anxious to be released from a 
world in which he felt that he had finished his 
work. Such, however, was the strength of his con- 
stitution, that this solemn event did not occur until 
the 20th of May, 1841, when his anxious spirit was 
released from its earthly and suffering tabernacle. - 
On the news of his death, a special meeting was 
called by the Philadelphia Medical Society, an 
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resolutions passed expressive of their deep regret at 
the decease of their fellow member and late Vice 
President— of their high sense of the beneficial in- 
fluences exerted by his talents, attainments and 
professional character— and of their desire, that he 
who now addresses you, should prepare a memoir 
of their late admired professor.* 

His funeral was attended on the 22d of May, 
exactly one year after his return to Philadelphia, 
by his former colleagues, the professors- in the Uni- 
versity, by the members of the Medical Society, by 
the physicians and students then resident in the 
city, as well as by many of his former friends and 
patients, who were anxious to pay their respects to 
the memory of their friend and physician. 

" Sic transit gloria muncH."" 

Such, gentlemen, is a cursory notice of the life 
and labours of our departed professor. On review, 
we must all be impressed with the belief, that 
nothing but a powerful intellect could have raised 
him from the state of ignorance and poverty in 
which he was found by Dr. William Smith, in the 
year 1786, to the station he occupied in 1834, as 
the first obstetric teacher and writer in these United 
States. As already remarked, the character of his 
mind was that of strength, rather than of brilliancy, 
or even originality; his judgment was unrivalled, 
and his memory most retentive. He laid hold, with 
a giant's grasp, of the information within his reach, 
made it his own, and almost invariably, by care- 
ful experiment and observation, rendered this infor- 
mation more complete, and carried the opinions and 

* See Appendix C. 
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practice of others nearer to perfection. He was 
truly a man of genius ; and thus, as we have seen, 
contributed greatly to elevate his favorite science to 
its proper grade in public estimation. He was a 
man of strong and decided opinions on all those 
subjects, to which his attention was turned. Here 
he spoke positively, and acted with boldness and 
decision. He never failed in an object for want of 
nerve or decision of purpose. Fortunately, his 
judgment was so correct, that on practical subjects 
he was comparatively seldom mistaken ; and hence 
his boldness and energy were productive of great 
good, rather than evil. Those who were his co- 
temporaries, and had the best opportunity of judg- 
ing, universally bear testimony to his excellency as 
a practitioner, whatever may have been their esti- 
mate of his theoretical opinions. Indeed, it was al- 
most impossible, that he could have attained to great 
superiority in the theoretical department of our pro- 
fession, which demands, even for the purpose of 
making short progress, a fund of scientific informa- 
tion, and of literary and classical cultivation, with 
which few are favored. 

In the practice of obstetrics, the boldness and de- 
cision of Dr. Dewees was of vast importance. There 
was no rashness in his efforts, because he took the 
essential precaution of studying the science of mid- 
wifery, before he ventured on the difficult points of 
practice. He imbibed the best principles from the 
best teacher — Baudelocque of France, — and thus 
furnished, he had no want of confidence in himself, 
or his art, in any emergency. He never drew back 
and allowed his fellow beings to perish, when the 
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means of relief were at command, for fear of dangei 
or responsibility. All that could be done was done, 
and well done ; and I have the authority of my 
now venerable colleague, Dr. Chapman, the fellow 
labourer of his friend, Dr. Dewees, for declaring, 
that no man was a better or more successful ob- 
stetric operator than Dr. Dewees, especially in the 
use of the forceps. The consequence has been, 
that not only did our predecessor accomplish a vast 
amount of good himself by means of operative mid- 
wifery, but he has, by his example and his instruc- 
tions, vindicated this branch of the profession from 
the reproaches of the timid or ignorant practitioners, 
who were so terrified by the horrible consequences 
of mismanaged labours, as to dread the employ- 
ment of artificial measures, even in cases of ac- 
knowledged difficulty. The daughters of America, 
in this respect owe, and will always owe, an im- 
mense debt of gratitude to their true friend — Dr. 
William P. Dewees. 

But, gentlemen, you will hereafter find, that 
something more than mere talent and force of cha- 
racter is demanded to insure success as practitioners 
of medicine, particularlyjfor those whose attention is 
devoted to the sufferings and diseases of the more 
delicate portion of the human family. The qualities 
of the heart must be superadded to talent and wis- 
dom. In this respect, Dr. Dewees was not deficient; 
although not remarkable for polish of manner or re- 
finement of character, he had warm affections, be- 
came deeply interested in his patients, sympathized 
with their sufferings, and, by the kindness of his 
manner and the earnestness of his attentions, im- 
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pressed them with the belief, that all the energies of 
his character, and all the resources of his profession 
were devoted to their relief. He was peculiarly 
happy in his conversation with his patients : having 
a cheerful, pleasant disposition, and an abundant 
supply of pleasant information, he beguiled the 
hours of suffering, and rendered his presence 
acceptable as a consoling friend, as well as an ef- 
ficient physician. He was, therefore, greatly be- 
loved by those who depended on him for relief. 
^Following him, as I have done, in his practice in 
this city, it has been a gratifying circumstance to 
listen to the praises of one who, while he occupied 
the elevated position which we have described, 
would bend to the voice of suffering humanity, and 
pour consolation and peace into the hearts of those 
who were looking to him for deliverance from cor- 
poreal sufferings. He was an amiable man, although 
endowed with strong feelings and a quick disposi- 
tion, which would occasionally be manifested, like 
the lightning's flash, he never bore enmity, and 
soon returned to the enjoyment of the kindlier feel- 
ings of his nature. ^ V _- ^ 

He was a man of taste, as well as of genius. As 
already remarked, he was an amateur, but not a 
proficient, in music and painting. The walls of his 
house were covered by the productions of the mas- 
ters of the art of painting, which cost him large pe- 
cuniary sacrifices : while to music, he devoted much 
of his leisure, and was refreshed by its agency amid 
the severe duties of his profession. He was among 
the founders of the Musical Fund Society, and its 
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first President, which office he resigned in May, 
1838, after his. removal from Philadelphia.* 

As a friend and companion, he was always ac- 
ceptable. Fond of the pleasures derived from so- 
cial intercourse, he partook of them frequently, con- 
sidering his pressing avocations, and always con- 
tributed, greatly to the gratification of his associates, 
by his cheerfulness, his vivacity, his fund of anec- 
dote, and by the strength of his thoughts and ex- 
pressions. 

In all his intercourse with society he was candid, 
honourable, and high minded ; although at one pe- 
riod of his life his character was traduced, yet we 
have the testimony of his early friend and associate, 
Dr. P. S. Physick, for declaring " that investiga- 
tion has proved every injurious report to have pro- 
ceeded from envy, or to have been founded in slan- 
der," — " that he was a man of strict probity and 
great benevolence."! 

In all the domestic relations of life, the warm af- 
fections of his spirit were continually manifested ; 
he contributed much of his substance to the sup- 
port of helpless or unfortunate relatives ; he was 
hospitable, and with an open hand ready to relieve 
the wants of his friends. As a husband, he was 
considerate, devoted, and affectionate: as a father, 
most indulgent : as a brother and friend, kind and 
attentive. r lAmidst all the reverses of life, (and few 
individuals have passed more rapidly and more fre- 
quently from one extreme to another,) he always 
maintained the amiableness of his character, and 

* See Appendix, D. f See Appendix, A. 
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his active devotion to business, and laboured, even 
to his last hours, through pain, weakness, and great 
infirmities, to supply the wants of a dependant fa- 
mily. 

That such a man should be beloved and respected 
is no wonder ; that he should obtain influence, ac- 
quire reputation and wealth, and become a most 
valuable member of society, seems to us as a neces- 
sary consequence ; that he should be a happy man 
is an inference not so readily made ; so many cir- 
cumstances, natural and accidental, being required 
to afford genuine happiness. 

We have, however, reason to believe that Dewees 
passed through life with as much enjoyment as is 
usually compatible with its changes and trials ; de- 
riving his consolations from intellectual employ- 
ments, from his success as a practitioner, as a 
teacher, as a writer in medicine ; from the indul- 
gence of his affectionate feelings to his family and 
friends, and by the delightful consciousness that his 
efforts were efficient in alleviating human misery, 
in prolonging life, and in affording happiness to 
many, very many, suffering under the consequences 
of sickness and disappointment, He was rewarded 
also, by the grateful attachment of obligated pa- 
tients. He was, however, during the long period 
of his active life, a stranger to those higher sources 
of gratification and happiness which arise from the 
communion of the soul of man with God, its 
Creator. 

When, however, towards the closing period of 
his life he became afflicted ; when his health was 

7 
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destroyed — when his loved daughter was suddenly 
torn from his embrace — when his property disap- 
peared — when an old age of poverty and many in- 
firmities, with a dependant family, was in prospect, 
it was then he felt, that all his intellectual treasures, 
his reputation, his successes, his honours, his friend- 
ships, were unproductive of happiness and consola- 
tion. He then recalled the counsels of a mother, 
given in infancy and childhood; he listened to the 
voice of a religious friend, the Rev. Dr. Bethune, 
who stood high in his confidence, and had for him 
a strong and grateful affection ; he turned to the 
pages of inspiration, and there found, if we may 
credit his own declarations, the comfort he needed. 
To use the language of Dr. Bethune * in answer 
to inquiries addressed to him on this interesting 
subject — " It is a great satisfaction to know that the 
name of Dewees may be added to the long cata- 
logue of eminent men who have given their testi- 
mony to the truth and superior importance of reli- 
gion" — " that he gave the most convincing evidence 
of his personal reliance upon the grace of God in 
Christ his Saviour." " Sad, (continues Dr. Be- 
thune,) sad would be our memory of his many 
amiable qualities, his distinguished and useful ca- 
reer, if the light of a better immortality fell not upon 
his honoured grave." 

" Utinam sit ita nobisque." 

Such was the career — such, gentlemen, the cha- 
racter of Dr. Dewees ; how worthy of imitation — 

* See Appendix, E. 
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how identified with the progress of obstetric sci- 
ence — how has he thrown a halo around this de- 
partment of the profession, and around this Univer- 
sity, with which his talents and labours have been 
so intimately associated. May our mutual aspira- 
tions be to follow his example ; to improve our 
time, our opportunities ; to advance our science still 
nearer perfection ; to become the worthy successors 
of a teacher so distinguished and so beloved. 



APPPENDIX. 



June 5th, 1810. 
I have long known Dr. Dewees as a practitioner and teacher of midwifery, 
and have a high opinion of his talents and knowledge in that branch of 
medicine. Many of his pupils have expressed to me great satisfaction in the 
instruction they have derived from his lectures. From his great experience 
and uncommon application to the study of his profession, he has added very 
much to its usefulness and reputation. Of one of his practical discoveries, 
the late Dr. Shippen said, « it marked an era in the history of medicine," 
and added : " How much misery might I have prevented had I known it 
forty years ago." This discovery has been taken notice of in a treatise upon 
midwifery lately published by Mr. Burns in Scotland, which has been repub- 
lished in Philadelphia, but without that mark of respect to Dr. Dewees. 

BENJAMIN RUSH. 



Philadelphia, April 2d, 1810. 

Dear Sir, — Having been informed that the Trustees of the University are 
about to establish a professorship of midwifery, and knowing that Dr. William 
P. Dewees will be one of the candidates for that chair, I take the liberty of 
addressing you on the subject in order that I may express to you my opinion 
of the competency of that gentleman for that situation. 

My acquaintance with Dr. Dewees commenced in early life, and for the 
last fifteen years we have been in habits of great intimacy : from this inter- 
course I have been able to form what I consider an impartial estimate of his 
capacity and attainments. In the various departments of medical science, the 
acquirements of Dr. Dewees are very respectable. As a practical physician, 
I know few, if any, who are his superiors. In the obstetric branch, to which 
he has more particularly devoted his attention, his labours have for many 
years been unremitting; his opportunities of experience, almost beyond example, 
great, and his success in practice such as to satisfy every expectation. By 
one of his discoveries he has greatly lessened the pains and dangers of 
parturition in difficult cases, and in several instances he has improved his 
profession by the introduction of methods of treatment which were before 
either unknown or improperly used. 

Lectures on midwifery have in this country generally constituted a part of 
an extensive course devoted to other subjects, but Dr. Dewees, so far as I 
know, is the first who prepared and delivered lectures exclusively on its 
principles and practice. 
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The character of Dr. Dewecs, like that of many others who have risen to 
eminence in the medical profession, has been traduced ; but investigation has 
proved every injurious report to have proceeded from envy, or to have been 
founded in slander. After having examined his character with much atten- 
tion, I am happy in being able to assure you that he is a man of strict probity, 
of great benevolence, and, in my opinion, most amply qualified for the situa- 
tion he is about to solicit. 

With great respect, I remain 

Your faithful servant, 

P. S. PHYSICK. 
Moses Levy, Esq.. 

April 3d, 1810. 

Mi Dear Sir, — Understanding the question is likely to be brought forward 
this evening relative to the appointment of a Chair of Midwifery, I should 
think myself negligent, were I to omit stating to you the opinion I entertain 
of the merits of Dr. Dewees, as connected with both the practical and theo- 
retical parts of this branch of a medical education. Having originally in- 
tended to devote myself to this particular branch, 1 paid that attention to 
the subject, which living for a time in one of the London Lying-in Hospitals 
afforded ; besides which, I did not neglect that information, which I could 
acquire from lectures. I am not, therefore, incompetent, I trust, to give an 
opinion, (not on the respective merits of the candidates, all of whom I think 
well of, but) of the individual capacity of Dr. Dewees to fill the chair, if 
such a one be considered necessary. His long and well approved abilities in 
this line, together with numerous highly deserving communications in the 
Medical Museum on branches of this particular department, are sufficient 
evidences of his merits ; and I have no hesitation in warmly recommending 
him to the notice of the Trustees. 

I am sir, very repectfully, 

Your friend and humble servant, 

JOHN REDMAN COXE. 

H. Binney, Esq.- 

B. 

University of Pennsylvania, Nov. 10th, 1835. 
Dear Sin, — Your resignation of the Professorship of Midwifery and of 
the diseases of women and children, was laid before the Trustees this evening, 
and accepted. The Board, in accepting your icsignation, have instructed 
me to convey to you their sympathy in the cause which has, in your opinion, 
rendered it necessary. Allow me to express how cordially I concur in feeling 
with them. 

With great respect and regard, 

I am, my dear sir, your friend and servant, 

JAMES C. BIDDLE, Secretary 
To William P. Dewees, M. D. 
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November list, 1835. 

The Medical Faculty of the University of Pennsylvania, having heard of 
the resignation of Professor Dewees, of the Chair of Midwifery, do resolve, 

That, entertaining a just sense of his great talents, of the value of his ser- 
vices to the school, and of the loss they have sustained in a beloved colleague, 
whose whole connection with them has been marked by the purest honor and 
the most liberal dispositions, have received the intelligence of this event with 
the deepest sorrow, alleviated only by the pleasing expectation of the speedy 
restoration of his health, and of the renewal of his usefulness. 

Resolved, That a committee of the Faculty be appointed to communicate 
the preceding resolution to Dr. Dewees, and that Dr. Chapman and Dr. 
Gibson be that committee. 



At a meeting of the Medical Class, held in the University of Pennsylvania, 
on the evening of the 11th November, 1835, Mr. C. W. Wormeley was called 
to the chair, and Mr. J. B. Butler appointed secretary. 

The meeting being thus organized, on motion, it was 

Resolved, that a committee of six be appointed to draft a preamble and 
resolutions expressive of the feelings of deep regret which so universally pre- 
vail in the class at the retirement of Professor Dewees from the chair of ob- 
steterics, &c. in this University. 

Whereupon the following gentlemen were appointed a committee in behalf 
of the class : — Messrs. Benj. Tappan, junr. of Ohio; P. C. Stewart, of Vir- 
ginia; J. A. Weidman, of Pennsylvania; Thos. Means, of South Carolina ; 
Wm. P. Johnson, of Georgia ; Alex. Van Rensselaer, of New York. And, 
on motion, the Chairman was added to the committee. 

In pursuance with the first resolution, the committee, on the 13th, reported 
the following preamble and resolutions: 

It is with deep regret that we have been informed of the resignation of Dr. 
Dewees, by which he has separated himself from the Institution with whose 
interests and reputation he was so intimately associated, and in which he has 
so successfully laboured, for many years, as a public teacher. Few of the 
profession better deserve the name of philosopher, have contributed more to 
advance the science to which he has devoted a long and useful life, and have 
laboured, with greater zeal, to maintain the dignity and honour of the profes- 
sion. As a practitioner, his highest eulogy and richest boon is the cordial 
gratitude of thousands who have experienced relief at his hands. As a teacher, 
he has used the most unabated exertions for the improvement of those who 
have placed themselves under his care to receive instruction, and, though to 
most of them he is personally a stranger, his talents, urbanity and many so- 
cial virtues have gained him the respect and esteem of all. 

Therefore resolved, 1st, that by his resignation this Institution has sustained 
a loss that can with difficulty be repaired. 

2d. That entertaining for him the highest respect, and deeply sympathizing 
with his numerous friends in the visitation of Providence, by which he has 
been rendered incapable of attending to his arduous duties as Professor, we 
tender to him our warmest thanks for his kind and polite deportment to his 
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pupils, and for his exertions to lit them for the many difficulties which they 
may encounter in subsequent life. 

3d. That whilst we lament his inability to pursue his duties, we rejoice 
that his wisdom and capacity have proved so valuable an acquisition to the 
profession, and have reaped for him laurels that will never fade, but will re- 
main monuments of his eminence and ability. 

4th. That a committee be appointed to select and present to our venerated 
Ex-Professor a silver vase, as a testimonial of the sincerity of the preceding 
resolutions, and as an evidence to posterity of the gratitude and affection 
which his talents, industry and virtue have excited in his pupils. 

C. W. WORMELEY, Chairman. 

J. Bracken Butler, Secretary. 



c. 

Philadelphia, May 21st, 1841. 
Dear Sir, — At a special meeting of the Medical Society, the following 
resolutions were unanimously adopted : 

1. Resolved, That this Society has heard, with deep regret, of the decease 
of their late much respected fellow member and former Vice President, Dr. 
Wm. P. Dewees. 

2. Resolved, That Dr. Dewees, by his talents, labor and honorable course 
through life, contributed materially to the advancement of our science, and 
to the elevation of professional character. 

3d. Resolved, That in testimony of our respect for the deceased, the So- 
ciety will, in a body, attend his funeral. 

4. Resolved, That a committee be appointed to express the feelings of the 
members to the family of Dr. Dewees, and to communicate to them a copy 
of the above resolutions. 

5. Resolved, That Dr. H. L. Hodge be requested to prepare and read be- 
fore the Society a memoir of Dr. Dewees. 

The chairman, Dr. B. H. Coates, appointed Drs. Hodge, Hays and Hus- 
ton to carry the fourth resolution into effect. 
With great respect, I remain, 
Your obedient servant, 

SAMUEL L. HOLLINGSWORTH, Jr., Rec. Sec. 
Dr. Hugh L. Hodge. 



D. 

Philadelphia, May 1st, 1838. 

Mi Dear Sir, — At the annual meeting of the Musical Fund Society, held 
this evening, and numerously attended, it was unanimously 

Resolved, That the thanks of the Society be presented to Dr. William P. 
Dewees, for his long and faithful services as President of the institution ; 
and that they deeply regret that his removal from Philadelphia should deprive 
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them of the honour and benefit of retaining him at their head ; and that he 
be assured of their warm attachment, and their sincere wishes for his health 
and happiness. 

It has fallen to my lot, as your successor in office, to communicate to you 
the above resolution, which was adopted with a degree of kind feeling very 
gratifying to your friends. I am proud to have been thought worthy to take 
your place in the Society, but I need not say how much better I should have 
been pleased if your continuance among us had enabled me to retain the 
secondary position which I occupied under you for so many years. 
Most sincerely and affectionately, 

Your friend, 

R. M. PATTERSON. 
To Dr. Wm. P. Dewees. 



E. 
THE REV. DR. BETHUNE'S REMARKS. 

It is a great satisfaction to know that the name of Dewees may be added to 
the long catalogue of eminent men, who have given their testimony to the 
truth and supreme importance of religion. Intensely occupied as he was, 
during the busy years of his active life, with the anxieties of an extensive, 
arduous and sucesssful practice, cherishing at the same time an elegant 
fondness for the graceful arts of design and music, courted by a large society 
which he adorned, and, in turn, generously hospitable to a fault, with all the 
appliances to the indulgence of such inclinations, the claims of Christianity 
upon his heart were then too little regarded, and there appeared some reason 
for the fear that he was not only indifferent but skeptical. In his declining 
days, however, he loved repeatedly to declare, that the religious impressions 
made upon him by early education, especially the earnest counsel of his 
mother, were never effaced from his memory, and that his better judgment 
steadfastly resisted all theories opposed to the truth of spiritual religion, 
while often in his professional observations and general notice of events, the 
idea of God, his wisdom, his sovereign providence, our responsibility to him, 
the fitness and necessity of an atoning redemption for our acceptance with 
him, were driven home upon his convictions with resistless force. The loss 
of a beloved child, in circumstances of peculiar affliction, supplied an occasion 
and argument for deeper thought on this most vital subject. A long, sympa- 
thising and urgent letter then addressed to him by a religious friend, who 
stood high in his confidence, and had for him a very strong and grateful 
affection, he read again and again during long days of a sorrow that refused 
to be comforted from any earthly source, with deep interest and an open 
acknowledgment of the truth it contained. Stanley Faber's admirable trea- 
tise on the difficulties of infidelity attracted his attention a little while after, 
and he pronounced its demonstration, that Christianity is the only sufficient 
scheme of religion, to be complete. From that time, religious books were 
frequently seen in his hands and appeared to have his serious regard. 
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But it was not until within the year of his final illness that he gave the 
most convincing evidence of his personal reliance upon the grace of God in 
Christ his Saviour. Then he welcomed, with lively satisfaction, the frequent 
visits of the friend alluded to before, and of others who would speak with 
him in reference to his immortal welfare. He loved to hear the voice of 
prayer ascending from the side of his chair, and especially delighted to hear 
the gospels read in their eloquent simplicity, or with Bishop Summer's clear 
and edifying comments. There were seasons when the mysteries connected 
with the deep things of God tried his faith, but he learned to put away all 
such doubt, and to receive with a child-like trust the promises of Jesus as ad- 
dressed to his own soul, while he deeply regretted that he had postponed 
the comfort and duty of such confidence in God to so late an hour. In this 
faith, we trust, he died, leaving behind him, as a legacy to us, far more pre- 
cious than his recorded experience of medical truth, another proof that the 
best strength of mind and scientific skill is poor to sustain the spirit in the 
prospect of eternity and the difficulties of death compared with the grace of 
that kingdom, into which if any man would enter he must "become as a 
little child." Sad would be our memory of hi9 many amiable qualities, his 
distinguished and most useful career, if the light of a better immortality fell 
not upon his honored grave. 

"Utinam sit ita nobisque!" 



